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A number of articles in recent 
issues of Magonia have alluded 
to the growing split between 
European and American appro¬ 
aches to the UFO mystery. At 
the Lyon conference in May 
this year the differing 
attitudes produced something 
of a culture clash (although 
one which was conducted with 
reat politesse), and the 
UFORA International meeting in 
London again showed evidence 
of the widening rift. Walt 
Andrus's presentation of docu¬ 
ments and photographs from 
Gulf Breeze encountered much 
more sceptical comment from 
the assembled European ufolog¬ 
ists than Mr Andrus was appar¬ 
ently used to in the States. 

Having said that, it is easy to 
over-estimate the differences. 
Although the Gulf Breeze pres¬ 
entation produced a sceptical 
response from the ufological 
liiterati at the London con- 
erence, it was interesting to 
note that when the chairman 
asked for a show of hands on 
whether the audience thought 
the photos genuine or not, 
there was a silent majority 
(oh well, a silent 40%) who 
voted yes. 

Similarly, not all American 
ufologists are in thrall to the 


ETH. In these pages Martin 
Kottmeyer has challenged the 
major assumptions of the post¬ 
modernist American ufologists, 
and we are happy to note the 
return of one of the major 
voices of the humanist ufology 
of the 1970's Caveat Emptort 
after a hiatus of over a 
decade, renewing its challenge 
to establishment; thinking, and 
recalling the days when your 
editors exalted the progressive 
thinking coming from the US 
and berating the hide-bound 
ETHer domination of British 
ufology! 

Now Magonia presents papers by 
two leading American ufolog¬ 
ists, neither particularly 
noted as hard-core nuts and 
bolts proponents, who ask 
whether the American emphasis 
on ETH, physical abductions, 
and government involvement are 
really as out-of-bounds for 
serious discussion as many 
Europeans seem to think. Many 
aspects of the American UFO 
scene may seem bizarre or 
naive to us, but when seen 
within the context of what is 
actually happening in America 
and American ufology, there 
may be Justification for the 
attitudes taken, even if we 
cannot accept the conclusions 
that others have drawn. 
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With all the talk of abductions 
and whether they can be 
accounted for in purely folk- 
loric terms or not, it would be 
interesting to track down 
abduction stories in print 
before the Hill case. One early 
reference is to be found in 
Jacques Vallee^s Anatomy of a 
Phenomenon (p, 134 of my Spear¬ 
man edition) referring to the 
alleged kidnapping of one Tom 
Brooe,^ From the context, this 
appears to ahve taken place in 
Florida in the summer of 1952, 
Can anyone provide details? 

aaaaaanaaanaaaa 

Flying Saucer Review continues 
to plug the Creighton theory 
of false consciousness and 
grand conspiracy. In this, 
anyone who has the temerity to 
disagree with the Great Guru 
is automatically assumed to 
have been telepathically nob¬ 
bled by communist djinns. In 
fact anyone whose views do not 
coincide with the tenets of Mr 


Crighton's philosophy (a 
curious hybrid, by John Junor 
out of Rudolph Steiner) or 
whose activities would not find 
favour with the Colonel and 
the other regulars in the bar 
of the Rickmansworth Golf Club, 
is assumed to be part of the 
great conspiracy. 

As Creighton is able to global¬ 
ise his fantasies, and keep 
them strictly non-domestic, he 
has aquired numerous disciples, 
and FSR^ masthead boasts many 
consultants, some of whom may 
actually still read it, and a 
hard core of occultist, radical 
-right correspondents. One of 
the Review^ French correspond¬ 
ents informs us that the 
current generation of young 
French ufologists (presumably 
Mauge, Pinvidic, Meheust, etc,) 
“while not directly manipulated 
by the communists,,, are a 
muddled up mess of Marxo- 
Cartesianism” plus **soixante- 
huitard leftism, left-wing 
Catholicism and God knows what 
else,,," In other words Jolly 
good chaps and a very healthy 
change from what were rumour¬ 
ed to be the political procliv¬ 
ities of some of the old guard 
of French ufology, 

aaaaaaaanaaaaaa 

Is Charles Fort related to the 
well-known entertainer of 
former times, George Formby 
Jnr? This question was promp¬ 
ted while reading a biography 
of the Warrington-connected 
Formby in the course of work, 
therein finding his real name 
was George Hoy Formby, And we 
all know that Charlie was 
actually Charles Hoy Fort, 
There does not appear to be 
any very conclusive evidence 
that Fort played the ukelele, 
but the coincidence is strik¬ 
ing, I leave it to syn- 
chronicity freaks to work out 
the full implications. 


We regret that due to increased printing and postal 
costs we are obliged to increase our subscription rates to 
British and European readers (the slightly improved $/f 
exchange rate means we can hold off increasing USA rates for 
the moment). Our new rate will be £4,00 per year inland, 
£5,00 p, a, Europe and the Republic of Ireland, 

To try and take some of the sting out of this increase, 
starting with the next issue, we intend to run every other 
issue with 20 pages instead of 16, Incidentally, French 
subscribers may like to save themselves a few centimes by 
sending us a 50 franc note rather than an expensive 
international money order. 
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Americans have turned a deaf ear to 
social and psychological explanations 
for UFO phenomena, by and large, 
Magonia ana Its predecessors have long 
provided a voice for these Ideas, a 
voice the editors must have felt was 
crying In the American wilderness, 
unneeded for these many years. Times 
have changed. The editors can take 
cheer that their magazine now provokes 
almost as many grumbles among 
American ufologists as the Skeptic^ 
Inquirer. The past two Issues alone 
(Nos 31 and 3^) caused uproars when 
Edoardo Russo and Gian Grasslno be¬ 
rated Americans for their attention to 
Gulf Breeze, crash retrievals, abduct¬ 
ions, and bedroom Intrusions; when 
Manfred Cassirer and Martin Kottmeyer 
not only proposed a psychological 
explanation for abductions, but even 
dared to do a good Job of It; and when 
Hilary Evans sinned the great sin of 
praising Phil Klass and his abduction 
book, a well-nigh mortal transgression. 

To be fair, Europeans and Magonia can 
claim no monopoly on opposition to the 
extraterrestrial hypothesis. Many art¬ 
icles published in the leading Americ¬ 
an UFO Journals opt for alternatives, 
as people are thinking and the forum 
is open. At the same time these 
authors may feel like honorary Europe¬ 
ans - or exiles - for all the attent¬ 
ion their ideas receive. No one over 
here could doubt for a moment that 
the ETH dominates among the rank and 
file, as well as among most active 
researchers. Thanks in part to abduct¬ 
ions, this hypothesis is enjoying a 
revival among the most serious ufo¬ 
logists. As thoughtful a researcher as 
Jerome Clark has rejected his Jungian 
musings from The Unidentified to 
write instead of 'The Fall and Rise of 
the Extraterrestrial Hypothesis', ’ 

A parting of the ways between 
American and European ufologists has 
continued for a long time, but probab¬ 
ly nothing has widened the separation 
as much as the abduction phenomenon. 
True to form, Americans have found 
aliens yet again, whereas Europeans 
and other followers of the left-hand 
path have regarded these increasingly 
fantastic stories as evidence for a 
modern mythology of psychological 
origin. Do the extraterrestriaiists 
have a rational leg to stand on? For 
the sake of international peace and 
understanding, I will assume the role 
of apologist and answer in the 
affirmative. The belief in abduction by 
extraterrestrials has a firm rational 
basis, whether that belief is right or 
wrong. 

Opposition to alien abductions follows 
two general strategies: one focuses on 
witnesses and explains their reports 
in psychological terms; the other 
focuses on report content and doubts 
its objectivity by pointing out its 
parallels with other phenomena. 
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The least systematic of the witness- 
oriented explanations blames hypnosis, 
general familiarity with abduction 
ideas, and confabulation between an 
impressionable subject and an over- 
zealous, true-believer ufologist as 
sufficient reasons to account for 
abduction stories. Largely external 
influences make an abductee in this 
view. The boundary-deficit and fantasy 
prone personality theories postulate a 
distinctive personality type which 
predisposes some people to altered 
states of consciousness, vividness of 
imagination, and confusion of the real 
with the unreal. An interpretation on 
a deeper plane introduces psycholog¬ 
ical constants as a potential source 
of abduction sights and events. One 
possibility is birth trauma imagery, 
another is psychic symbolism based on 
archetypes of the unconscious funct¬ 
ioning in a psychodrama of personal 
transformation. Even more exotic prop¬ 
osals include the efficacy of thought 


•t ]. MUFOH 1988 
International UFO 
Symposium Proceed¬ 
ings^ 59-72. 
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to manifest physical or quasi-physical 
objects, the induction of abduction 
visions by the electromagnetic energy 
from tectonic stress in rocks, or 
intervention by unknown powers to 
alter our habits of thought and 
behaviour for reasons beyond our ken.^ 

What the literalist approach offers is 
a largely self-evident reading of the 
reports. In a few cases where witnes¬ 
ses invoke religious or other ideas 
out of step with modern beliefs, 
interpretation is sanctioned, but 
seldom needed. Many reports conform to 
the ETH outrignt. They describe 
encounters with alien beings who 
arrive in spaceships and kidnap humans 
for purposes that include physical 
examination. The craft is clearly a 
product of advanced technology and the 
examination shows proper signs of 
scientific curiosity. Hints of planet¬ 
ary disasters and an interest in 
reproduction suggest that a pragmatic 
survival motive underlies these visits. 
The beings seem to control their 
captives by some form of mental 
influence, and this control may carry 
over beyond the abduction as major 
life changes follow in its stead. 

No opponent denies that the ETH 
account of abduction stories is super¬ 
ficially plausible. The literalist 
reading certainly offers a self 
contained answer. What opponents seem 
to reject is the naivety of that 
reading. It simply takes too much at 
face value without cracking a smile at 
how close such an explanation comes 
to science fiction mythology, or how 
much the stories resemble old lore in 
modern guise. Deaf and blind to all 
parallels or similarities, the ETH 
proponents exist in a vacuum. Since 
Americans seem to preserve this 
vacuum with a will, their adherence to 
the ETH looks to an outsider like a 
fool's errand instead of a rational 
choice. 

A case can be made that the literalist 
view is less naive than it seems, and 
subjectivist sophistication is equally 
debilitating to rational decisions. 
Taking witnesses at their word may 
seem rash. Yet it is Just as rash to 
reject their stories simply because 
they are fantastic. Some investigators 
of extraordinary experience narratives, 
such as David Hufford in his work with 
Old Hag encounters, break with receiv¬ 
ed wisdom to conclude that witnesses 
sometimes describe such events with 
remarkable fidelity.^ Experience may 

f ive rise to belief, rather than belief 
o experience. Ufology offers many 
good reasons to doubt eyewitness 
testimony and demonstrates that 
presuppositions can exert remarkable 
influence over observations and 
reports. An anomalous event may be 
subjective in origin and culturally 
influenced in description, but this 
outcome is not inevitable. The liter¬ 


alist looks with sympathy on abductees 
as the people closest to a strange 
event, and looks askance at the sub¬ 
jectivist who takes their error for 
granted. 

Much blame has fallen on hypnosis as 
the real cause of abductions. This is 
well founded. Expert opinion is unan¬ 
imous that hypnosis throws open the 
door to fantasy and confabulation, so 
that hypnotic testimony can combine 
fact and error into an inseparable, 
plausible unity. The risk is clear, but 
is it realised? If hypnosis truly 
shapes and distorts abduction testim¬ 
ony, some evidence of this influence 
should remain. Most critics ignore the 
reports that have emerged without use 
of hypnosis. They make up a subs¬ 
tantial minority, and compare so 
favourably with reports obtained by 
hypnosis that almost no differences in 
form or content appear. If the hypno¬ 
tist influences witnesses with his own 
beliefs, each investigator should leave 
some distinctive mark on the cases he 
investigates. Again a comparison shows 
that the cases of various investig¬ 
ators are all pretty much alike. 

The trump card against hypnosis has 
been the experiments with non- 
abductees described by Alvin Lawson. 
Under hypnosis these non-abductees 
told stories very much like those of 
'real* abductees, so the subjectivity 
of the reports seems sure. In fact 
these experiments convict neither 
hypnosis nor abductions. In a 
comparative test the accounts of non- 
abductees differed considerably from 
the accounts of real abductees, a 
difference best seen in descriptions 
of the beings. None of the experimen¬ 
tal subjects reported the same type of 
being, but populated their narratives 
with a varied array of 'aliens'. The 
range of variety compares with that of 
the real cases, but the frequency of 
each type corresponds to chance dist¬ 
ribution, and in no way approximates 
the regularity with which small grey 
humanoids appear among real cases. The 
similarities are of the more obvious 
sorts and assertions that the two 
bodies of reports are alike express 
more hope than reality.'^ Americans may 
keep the faith with hypnosis for all 
the wrong reasons, but in fact there 
are sound reasons for that faith. 

The same distrust applies to Jungian 
theories. They are beguiling, and 
Dennis Stillings can sweep up much of 
the abduction story into the Jungian 
scheme, but his argument remains 
unconvincing. The present world situ¬ 
ation is supposed to be so dreadful 
that a salvation myth emerges into our 
consciousness, but when has the world 
ever not been in dreadful shape? If 
abductions seem too real to be dream¬ 
like, Stillings has the answer - they 
are not ordinary dreams but archetypal 
dreams. If abductions have a physical 
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component, he has an answer for this 
eventuality as well ~ the psychic and 
physical realms become one and 
indistinguishable.® Joseph Campbell's 
myth of the hero follows a pattern of 
separation, initiation (ordeal, assimil¬ 
ation, and adoption), then return of a 
wiser, improved person. This pattern 
clearly fits abductions, but it Just as 
well fits the life of a youth who goes 
off to college. As Freud is supposed 
to have said, sometimes a cigar is 
Just a good smoke. An interpretation 
of abductions in terms of symbols and 
psychodrama is quite possible, but 
what makes it compelling? This 
psychological theory is broad enough 
to encompass almost anything, as 
speculative as the ETH, and little 
better credited by establishment 
science. In a standoff of faith against 
faith, little wonder that Americans 
reject the ornate schemas of Jungian 
thought for the simplicity of aliens. 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
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The more down-to-earth psychology of 
predisposition to fantasy is far more 
believable, but also far from proven. 
We understand all too little about 
abductees as individuals. What their 
personality traits and life circums¬ 
tances may contribute to the story 
remains an unknown quantity and our 
scant knowledge impressionistic at 
best. Yet abductees seem to be a 
diverse group, not obviously prone to 
fantasy or boundary deficiency except 
by the circular argument that they 
report an abduction experience. A 
psychological profile of Charles 
Hickson and Calvin Parker shows no 
inclination to fantasy.® The Slater 
study of nine abductees is cited by 
Kottmeyer as evidence that these 
subjects display boundary deficit 
symptoms.^ A sample of nine is suf¬ 
ficient to refute the charge that all 
abductees are psychotic, but hardly 
adequate to demonstrate that many of 
them have boundary deficit personal¬ 
ities. In fact the description of these 
individuals as 'distinctive, unusual, 
and interesting' suggests that they 
are more different than alike. June 
Parnell, whose doctoral work under Leo 
Sprinkle included personality testing 
of some 200 participants in his annual 
'contactee conferences', found 

significant evidence for creativity and 
fantasy among subjects who reported 
communication with aliens, but no 
significant evidence among subjects 
reporting various UFO encounters. 
Considerable care must be taken in 
interpreting her work, since these 


subjects are not all classical abduct¬ 
ees by any means. Of those subjects I 
read as most likely to be abductees, 
their 'fantasy' scores are actually 
among the lowest, no higher than 
scores for people reporting only 
lights in the sky. In any case the 
expected hierarchy of scores fails to 
appear - there is no increase in 
fantasy indicators as the strangeness 
of UFO stories increases.® Alexander 
Keul and Ken Phillips seem to find 
enhanced creative and artistic abilit¬ 
ies among UFO reporters in general and 
not Just among abductees.® Any conc¬ 
lusion must be of the most tentative 
sort, but the meagre and oblique 
evidence available suggests no radical 
psychological departure of abductees 
from narrators of less fantastic UFO 
stories. 

The search for parallels is dear to 
the hearts of folklorists who have 
engaged in it for decades on the 
premise that world-wide likenesses in 
narrative reflect a similarity of 
psychological experience among all 
humans, not a similarity of literal 
experience. A list of parallels between 
abductions and other cultural phenom¬ 
ena is impressive, including diminutive 
beings, kidnap, torture, enchantment, 
changelings, and a subterranean other- 
world. Probably no other discovery 

f ives as much pause to proponents of 
iteral abductions. 

In comparing folklore and abductions, 
many features fit but at the same 
time many do not. The temptation is 
strong to call attention to the 
successes and ignore the failures. No 
reliable standards say how many hits 
against how many misses Justify a 
comparison, but abduction reports 
differ in many ways from the cited 
parallels. Fairies do not fly space¬ 
ships or use eyelike scanning devices, 
for example. When abstracted to 
general terms, the features of the 
abduction story can match folklore or 
symbol systems with impressive fidel¬ 
ity. Yet the truth is, we have tradit¬ 
ions for all occasions. Whatever the 
abduction story described, whether the 
beings roasted their captives on a 
spit or played pinochle with them, an 
equally appropriate tradition could be 
found and the parallel would look Just 
as impressive. 

The case for literal abductions stands 
on its merits as well as on the short¬ 
comings of its adversaries. Multiple 
witnesses report some abductions, a 
significant criterion for objectivity. 
The explanation that shared fantasy or 
influence of one witness on another is 
responsible for these reports founders 
in as prominent an example as the Hill 
case, where Barney's experience took 
an independent course and complemen¬ 
ted Betty's account without duplicat¬ 
ing it. Accounts sometimes claim 
physical evidence in the form of body 
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marks, implants, residues, vanishing 
pregnancies, and landing traces. 
Appeals to alleged physical evidence 
are hackneyed in ufology. Critics are 
right to complain that such evidence 
has much in common with a mirage, but 
they must admit that proving the 
validity of some small physical sample 
would oe difficult even with objects 
of truly alien origin. One of the more 
impressive arguments for literal 
abductions is the considerable cohere¬ 
ncy in form and content of the body 
of reliable reports. This coherency 
reaches down to certain minuscule 
details and squares with shared 
experience better than with personal 
fantasy or cultural learning. Multiple 
witnesses, physical evidence, and 
coherent narratives make an influen¬ 
tial case for real abductions. Argu¬ 
ments for subjectivity appear lame 
against this sort of evidence, while 
its apparent tangibility, even if 
illusory, appeals strongly to American 
sensibilities. 

What if abductions are literally true? 
Then the entire story falls into place 
without need for intellectual gymnast¬ 
ics. The *Oz Factor*, missing time, 
floating sensations and all other 
surreal aspects of the reports make 
sense, not as dreamlike events but as 
consequences of mental control exer¬ 
cised by aliens. They are advanced 
beings capable of interstellar travel 
and auasi-magical technology. The 
rounded, uniformly lighted interior of 
their craft is no womb image but Just 
the place it seems to be, an examinat¬ 
ion room. Something has gone wrong 
with their planet and captives some¬ 
times see it as devastated, dark or 
subterranean. This motif reinforces 
the claim that the beings use us for 
enetic materials in some vast project 
o save themselves, a project which 
includes implants into captives for 
monitoring purposes. These surreptiti¬ 
ous purposes mesh in turn with motifs 
suggesting that the aliens are decept¬ 
ive and secretive to a degree, most 
concerned with their examination and 
extraction procedures but pretending a 
concern and friendliness they do not 
feel, if indeed they can feel as we do. 
Learning our emotional makeup is part 
of their project. Piece by piece the 
puzzle appears to fit together. 

Once accepted, the ETH can absorb 
almost any objection. Michael Swords 
has argued quite forcefully against 
the hybridisation hypothesis. The 
enetic makeup of true aliens would 
iffer so enormously from ours that 
easy combination could not occur, 
while aliens with the technology to 
overcome this difficulty would have no 
need to turn kidnappers. They could 
et the result they want with less 
rouble by starting from scratch. 
David Jacobs counters that we do not 
know enough about the aliens to 
evaluate their capabilities and 


limitations. What seems reasonable to 
us may not apply to them at all - and 
witnesses continue to describe hybrid 
babies.^ ^ A correspondent of mine 
unites several threads of the story 
when he suggests that the aliens had 
to Jump info their ships and flee a 
sudden catastrophe, escaping with 
advanced transportation bui only 
fragments of their former biotechno¬ 
logical expertise. Historical circums¬ 
tance accounts for the odd mixture of 
advancement and backwardness we see 
in the visitors. Jenny Randles finds 
that British abductions are more 
likely to include human-like aliens 
than grey humanoids. Apologists have 
proposed different races of aliens or 
screen memories to hide the true 
humanoid appearance. 
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Such responses are shamelessly ad hoc 
rationalisations. Yet in light of the 
ETH, these excuses make sense. The 
abduction story itself is so fantastic 
that it necessarily exasperates 
unbelievers. It is simply too pat, too 
heedless of the difficulties aliens 
would face and the question of why 
ufologists should uncover so easily 
the best-kept secrets of these other- 
world conspirators. Again the same 
answer applies - never mind the whys 
and wherefores, the extraterrestrial 
explanation works. It satisfies believ¬ 
ers with a systematic, internally 
rational account of the abduction 
phenomenon, all for the price of 
buying a single premise: alien origin. 
This notion has long been popular with 
Americans, at least American ufolog¬ 
ists, and Swords has shown that the 
ETH of ufology is a natural extension 
of the scientific search for extra¬ 
terrestrial life. Faith in literal 
abductions may signify a failure of 
critical thinking, but not a failure of 
reasoning powers. 

A venerable genre of American liter¬ 
ature is the 'Captured by the Indians* 
story. Many such accounts appeared in 
print from the 17th to the 19th 
centuries, and served such purposes 
as propaganda against the Indians, 
examples of God's providence, and 
exciting entertainment. Some narrat¬ 
ives. are pure fiction, and some of 
them are true. Most are a little of 
both. To complicate matters even more, 
narrators learned the tradition of 
this genre and cast their stories in 








its mould, adapting even personal 
experience to the form and stereotype 
of prior examples until distinctions 
between truth and fiction blurred 
beyond recognition. Theories, methods 
and comparisons can identify the 
rhetoric and formulas or point up the 
art and artifices of the genre, but 

the central dilemma remains unresol¬ 
ved: Is the story true or false? Any 

text can claim to be true, and if the 

only evidence is a text, fiction 
counterfeits truth to perfection. 
Theoretical positions suggest probab¬ 
ilities, but gain little purchase to 

separate the true from the false in 
any definitive way. If any one 
approach was always reliable, pniloso- 
pny of science scholarship could fold 
up, but it stays a healthy enterprise. 

We know the complexities surrounding 
the Indian narratives. Most of the ab¬ 
duction evidence is again in the form 
of texts, and non-literal interpretat¬ 
ions have paid almost exclusive 
attention to this frustrating class of 
evidence. Abduction stories carry an 
added burden because we do not know 
if even one of them is true. Rival 
theories can flourish because no one 
has an infallible, all-conquering ans¬ 
wer. Each solution has its strengths 
and weaknesses but none has proof, so 
choices may rely more on temperament 
than epistemological soundness. 


European eyes this approach is narrow 
and intellectually unadventurous. 
American devotion to the ETH looks 
like an urge to impose an outworn 
idea on abduction reports, an unimag¬ 
inative literalism that downplays their 
fantastic character and refuses to 

? ive serious attention to alternatives. 

o American eyes Europeans are too 
impatient with evidence. They rush off 
in unseemly haste to abstract, theor¬ 
ise and debate theories without ever 
confronting the factual base on its 
own merits. 


All right, while being true to their 
inclinations Europeans choose psycho¬ 
social explanations and Americans the 
ETH. Can we leave the matter there? I 
think not, because these choices have 
consequences. If any criterion of 
preference can be found between the 
European way and the American way of 
looking at abductions, that criterion 
lies in the treatment of evidence. 
Americans start with the more complex 
assumption when they opt for the ETH, 
and thereby violate the principle of 
parsimony; but Europeans enter a 
labyrinth of theoretical arguments 
where the phenomenon itself gets lost 
all too easily. The lure of 
comparisons and symbolic interpretat¬ 
ions leads theoreticians into the 
errors of 'stewpot thinking*, which 
Budd Hopkins has warned against.^ ^ 


Mark Rodeghier pointed out recently 
that different styles characterise 
European and American ufological 
enquiry.Europeans tend to work from 
the top down, starting with fully 
articulated, highly abstract theories 
and methods, seeking a place for the 
subject phenomenon within a broad 
scope of meanings. The phenomenon is 
secondary to the theory. It orders 
knowledge of many phenomena and 
neither stands nor falls on its 
success with any one of them. Success 
itself seems to have an aesthetic 
dimension, so that elegant integration 
of a phenomenon into the architecture 
of the system counts for more than 
close adherence to the facts. This 
primacy of the theory Justifies taking 
a few liberties with the evidence, 
selecting, bending or abstracting it 
until the result is an idealised 
phenomenon matched to the theory, but 
perhaps no longer an accurate 
reflection of the original sources. 

Americans reverse this order and work 
from the bottom up, wallowing in 
facts, often content Just to 
accumulate and enumerate them. 
Explanations follow as an after¬ 
thought, on the grounds that the evid¬ 
ence speaks pretty much for itself. 
Suspicious of abstractions that range 
very far from the empirical base, 
Americans often feel satisfied to 
cobble together a few unsystematic 
generalisations and prefer to isolate 
phenomena rather than relate them. In 


Right or wrong, an ETH interpretation 
of abductions keeps attention on the 
reports themselves. Some Europeans 
complain that abductions are largely 
an American phenomenon. Can they 
honestly say that they have actively 
sought abductees, or that European 
abductees would know where to turn 
for a sympathetic hearing of their 
suspicions or stories? Failure to find 
abductions may be a self-fulfilling 
rophecy. Respect for the ETH assures 
hat; investigators will welcome, value 
and seek out reports, whereas other 
assumptions may stifle enquiry and 
redirect research efforts toward 
sterile infighting over theoretical 
stances. 

Given our present state of knowledge, 
recognising the tentativeness of any 
explanation is necessary on both sides 
of the physical and intellectual 
Atlantic. Tne reasons against the ETH 
are also many, but more diffuse and 
subtle, and poorly served by the 
plethora of unpersuasive alternatives 
raised thus tar. Too often these 
proposals appear even more naive than 
the ETH in their treatment of texts, 
testimony and comparison. If taking 
witnesses at their word sets the 
literalist belief on a foundation of 
shifting sand, that base is still 
firmer than the thin air of 
theoretical speculations. 

Ask any red-blooded American! 
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In the July 1989 Magonia Peter Rogerson postulates an 
interesting, but largely incomplete scenario regarding 
John Lears's UFO ravings, particularly the latter’s call 
for the impeachment o? the President and Congress for 
having entered into a ’diplomatic* arrangement or 
treaty whereby the little ’greys*, the malevolent 
aliens, were allowed to abduct humans for their own 
purposes in exchange for advanced ’alien’, l.e, UFO 
technology. 

When a witness in this country is called before a 
Judge in the course of a criminal trial, he or she is 
asked whether they testimony they are about to give 
is ’’the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God?” Or at least that’s the way 
it’s presented on the TV, and we know the telly 
wouldn’t lie. 


And so it is with Rogerson’s interpretation of the 
influences at work on Lear’s psyche. It might well be 
true, too, that Lear is driven by archetj^al, 
psychological demons that cause him to cast the UFO in 
paranoid terms. But it is not, to quote the bailiff of 
the court who does the swearing-in, the whole truth. 
That, as always, is more, or in this case Moore, 
complicated. 

Just how contorted events can be surfaced at the 
summer symposium of MUFON held the first weekend in 
July in Las Vegas, the giant casino gambling strip and 
oasis in the desert considered the quintessential 
American crap-shoot. The theme of the symposium, to 
giver Rogerson his due, was ’The UFO Cover-Up: A 
Government Conspiracy?’ William Moore had been 
scheduled to speak Saturday night in front of Stanton 
Friedman, but was nowhere in evidence, nor had his 
paper been submitted previously to MUFON for 
puDlication in the symposium proceedings. Instead, 
Friedman and Moore switched slots, Moore arriving only 
about 15 minutes before his talk was scheduled to 
begin. 


To the dismay of many, and the active 
consternation of several, Moore’s talk 
turned out to be a lengthy refutation 
of, and ’confession’ to, charges made 
by one Robert Hastings, which appeared 
in an article in the June issue of 
MUFON Journal. Hastings questioned, in 
part, whether Moore might not be a 
’mole’ or other agent in the hire of a 
government or military intelligence 
agency. Moore confessed that, indeed 
he had been, but largely in an unwit¬ 
ting role, an entirely unexpected 
revelation that resulted in angry cat¬ 
calls from some of Lear’s more fervent 
followers, and once or twice threat¬ 
ened to bring the whole thing to a 
confused standstill 

Space may not permit a complete 
sorting out of the personalities and 
events involved but i’ll try to be as 
brief and succinct as possible for 
those operating under the handicap of 
not being backgrounded in the intric¬ 
ate twists and turns of contemporary 
American ufology. Our summarised story 
begins ten years ago in the summer of 
1979. Flush from having co-authored 
(with Charles Berlitz) the successful 
Philadelphia Experiment^ Moore moved 
his family from Minnesota to Arizona, 
where he Joined the board of directors 
of APRO. One of their more colourful 
constituents or contacts was a man 
named Paul Bennewitz, a physicist of 
sorts with his own small electronics 
concern. Thunder Science, in Albuquer¬ 
que, New Mexico, home to Kirtland Air 
Force Base, the Manzano Nuclear 
Weapons Storage Facility and nearby 
Sandia Laboratories. Albuquerque then 
was a hotbed of government-military 
activity and research, particulary 
relating to SDI, the so-called ’Star 
Wars’. Bennewitz’s house in the fairly 
affluent Four Hills section of town 
actually overlooked Manzano and 
Kirtland, which a Joins the city’s 
municipal airport. It is not uncommon 
for commercial visitors to see the B-1 
take off and land, as I have, at one 
of the runways Kirtland shares with 
the city. Kirtland is also the site of 
one of the world’s largest wooden 
structures, a hangar sometimes used in 
the testing of EMP effects, the 
electromagnetic pulse storm associated 
with a nuclear explosion and capable 
of fusing the delicate electronic 
components employed in most space age 
weapon and communication systems. 

It was also not uncommon for 
Bennewitz to see UFOs from his roof¬ 
top; in fact, he had countless stills 
and feet of film to ’prove’ it. Unfort¬ 
unately, according to Moore Bennewitz 
also had an overactive imagination and 
an absence of any sort of psychic 
governor that might have turned off 
or reduced some of his more extrava¬ 
gant and outrageous speculations. To 
others however, especially the flood 
of eager (and eventually influential) 
ufologists and researchers who soon 
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beat a path to his door, Bennewitz, at 
least early on, gave the outward 
appearance of an educated 'scientist* 
who knew whereof he spoke. It was 
this aura of high-tech hipness, as 
much as anything, that no dloubt lent 
Bennewitz much of the influence he 
would later come to exert on American 
ufology as a whole. 

At about the same time he would come 
into contact with Bennewitz, Moore 
claimed, he was also contacted by "A 
well-placed individual within the 
intelligence community who claimed ton 
be directly connected to a high-level 

? overnment project dealing with UFOs". 

his bird of prey, of course, is 
'Falcon', the identity of whom has been 
the subject of much speculation, along 
with that of another of Moore's secret 
sources, 'Condor*. Moore maintained in 
Las Vegas that Falcon was not the 
much-rumoured Richard Doty, with the 
Air Force Office of Special Intelli¬ 
gence (AFOSI) Kir t land, but that in 
Tact Doty was only the 'middle-man*, 
though he would later allow himself to 
be identified as Falcon to throw some 
hounds off the scent. Reportedly, 
Falcon and others were dissatisfied 
with government handling of the UFO 
subject. They indicated to Moore that 
they would like to help his "research 
into the subject in the hope and 
expectation that I might be able to 
help them find a way to change the 
prevailing policy and get the facts to 
the public without breaking any laws 
in the process". 

But Falcon and his fellow avians, as it 
turned out, were also interested in 
Bennewitz, and for reasons that osten¬ 
sibly had nothing to do with UFOs. "It 
became apparent", said Moore, "that my 
supplying information to the govern¬ 
ment, through Doty, on the activities 
of Paul Bennewitz, APRO and, to a 
lesser extent, several other individ¬ 
uals, was to be part of this equation." 
Moore's own rational for getting 
involved was simple enough: "Being a 
very small part of that process," he 
said, "gave me, I thought, something of 
an advantage. It became my intention 
to play that advantage for all the 
information I could get out of it." 

Why our feathered friends were inter¬ 
ested in Bennewitz, to the best of my 
knowledge, is as follows: Bennewitz had 
become intimately involved in an 
abduction case being investigated by 
Dr Leo Sprinkle, then a professor of 
psychology at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, the case, involving a 
woman and her young son, tied UFO 
occupants to animal mutilations, which 
were more or less rampant at the time 
in the American desert Southwest. 
Puritans may prefer that it was the 
reports themselves that were rampant, 
of course, and not the actual mutil¬ 
ations. Be that as it may... their 
testimony was largely obtained via 


regressive hypnosis performed by 
Sprinkle, with Bennewitz apparently 
sitting in on some of the episodes. 


Bennewitz became convinced that the 
woman witness had been the victim or 
recipient of an 'implant*, a minuscule 
device the greys only too routinely 
insert in the brains of humans to 
control their thoughts and actions. 
How was that contact maintained? 
Bennewitz believed by means of low- 
frequency electromagnetic waves. At 
one point, allegedly, in an effort to 
cut the woman off from her captors, he 
even wrapped her in foil of some sort. 
Subsequently he took to trying to 
intercept the signals himself, 
apparently with some success. That is 
to say Bennewitz actually began 
intercepting ELF waves. Unfortunately 
for him, they were our waves and not 
'theirs*, probably a by-product of EMP 
testing going on at Kirtland, but 

perhaps a side-shoot of any number of 
btar wars technologies, from lasers to 
particle beams. 

In some manner, the Air Force learned 
of this. They approached Bennewitz 
directly, and presumably asked him 

voluntarily to halt his monitoring. As 
for Bennewitz, being in the frame of 
mind he was, this only confirmed his 
worst and deepest suspicions: the Air 
Force was in it too! 

Subsequently, Bennewitz got on the 

horn, as we say here, and was soon 
beaming his message of dire UFO 

invasion to anyone who would or 
wouldn't listen, from fellow ufologists 
to members of the media. Congress and 
even the President. Not only did he 
not cease his monitoring, he promptly 
composed a computer program which 
purportedly 'translated* the incoming 
alien signals. Bizarre as his warnings 
were, they made perfect sense to a 
growing claque of ufologists camped 
outside Bennewitz's door. 


Illlllllllllllllll 
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If Air Force officials can be forgiven 
anything at this point, it is the lack 
of awareness that what they had on 
their hands was a potential raving 
loony; else they might not have 
adopted their next strategy which, 
according to Moore, was to bombard 
Bennewitz with "as much disinformation 
as he could personally absorb" in an 
effort to discredit him personally, 
should he receive any unwanted public 
attention". In effect the position at 
this point was of a civilian citizen 
spying and electronically evesdrop- 
ping on his own government, instead of 
the usual vice-versa. Bennewitz could 
be defused, however, if he were made 
out to be a UFO nut, if an when the 
occasion warranted. 

As sometimes happens, the disinform¬ 
ation ploy resulted in unexpected side 
effects, namely a nervous breakdown on 
the part of Bennewitz, whose business. 



□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
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as well as his mental and physical 
health, suffered a serious decline, 
Moore said that Bennewitz was hospit¬ 
alised under psychiatric care, but I 
heard this disputed by someone who 
said they had spoken to Bennewitz's 
son. Other eyewitnesses to events 
agreed, however, that his mental state 
deteriorated considerably, even if 
stopping short of actual confinement. 

On the face of it, most Europeans may 
be already baulking, not necessarily 
given, as are their American counter¬ 
parts, to an inherent distrust of 

overnment and military officialdom. 

ven Europeans who do routinely take 
official pronouncements with a grain 
of salt, may well want to stop short 
of ascribing such behaviour to 
anything remotely involved with UFOs. 
Fortunately, the sceptics, in the form 
of James Oberg, have already ridden to 
our rescue. Ooerg, for one, has long 
argued that the pre perestroika Soviet 
hierarchy routine]^ engaged in the 
manipulation of UFO reports, mainly as 
a way of letting pass reports that 
were actually civilian observations of 
covert military activities not subject 
to shielding. 

The important point to remember here 
is that said government officials and 
policy were not actively engaged in a 
conscious cover-up of the UFO phenom¬ 
enon itself. But {hat UFO reporis, as a 
category, are much easier to dismiss 
and ignore than the real phenomena! 
As evidence, you have only to ask 
yourself, **where do UFO reports go?*' 
and its corollary, "Whatever becomes 
of them?", and the answers are nowhere 
and nothing, not to the investigative 
media, not to the Houses of Congress 
(or Parliament), and certainly not to 
the military authorities themselves. 
They are sui generis dead-end, in and 
of themselves, save for socially 'safe* 
and 'acceptable* civilian UFO organis¬ 
ations and individuals, which can be 
dismissed as misguided 'crackpots', 
who, after all, are only exercising 
their rights within a democratic 
society, even if that right is the 
privilege of self-delusion. 

European ufologists as a whole have a 
way of looking down their snoots at 
Americans who mention the military and 
conspiracy in the same breath as UFO, 
whicn we all know is only space age 
folklore. But even as I write, tne 
Sunday New York Times ("All the News 
That's Fit to Print") of August 9, 
1989, is before me. On the front page 
is an article headlined 'Retribution 
Seen in Atom Industry* followed in 
smaller type by '4 Who Cited Safety 
Say They Were Told To See Therapist*. 
May I quote the first two paragraphs: 

"At least four workers who complained 
about safety and environmental prob¬ 
lems at four military nuclear plants 
run for the government by private 


contractors say they were ordered by 
their superiors to see psychiatrists 
or psychologists. 

"The workers and their lawyer all say 
that they believe the orders came as 
retaliation for the allegations they 
made. In two highly publicized cases 
the allegations against the contract¬ 
ors were confirmed; in the others they 
have been rejected." 

The Land of Opportunity is also where 
we learned, twenty years after the 
fact that the Army in the early 1950's 
experimented with LSD on the citizens 
under their nominal protection, result¬ 
ing in at least one known suicide. If 
we have a collective proclivity for 
paranoia maybe it's Justified and 
maybe it's not. Colonel North is either 
a national hero or a political scoun¬ 
drel, depending on who you interview. 

None of the aforementioned is by way 
of saying that the government knows 
more about UFOs than the average 
civilian ufologist, or that there is 
anything about UFOs to know, least of 
all that they represent the vanguard 
of an alien invasion force, hell-bent 
on mutilating humans. But it is to say 
that the scenario outlined by Moore, 
in its generalities and particulars, 
has its own peculiar precedents and in 
no way lies outside the realm of 
everyday possibility. In short, no deep 
psycnological interpretation of the 
individual and collective American 
psyche need be conjured up or called 
forth to explain the events described 
by Moore other than real-time 
occurrences involving real time people. 

The fly in an already sticky ointment 
at this point was Bennewitz himself. 
Obviously the Air Force knew they had 
a loose cannon on the deck, and Just 
as obviously they underestimated the 
degree of looseness by a magnitude or 
two. The best that can be said in 
their favour is that they probably had 
no way of knowing their own activities 
would drive Bennewitz over the edge. 
In any event, should the case ever 
come to court, their defence would be 
that Bennewitz had driven himself 
crazy. Knowing he was the subject of 
AFOSI surveillance only confirmed 
Bennewitz's penchant for paranoia. 

By mid-1982, according to Moore, 
"Paul's story contained virtually all 
the elements found in the current crop 
of rumours being circulated around the 
UFO community, there were two groups 
of aliens, one malevolent, one more 
friendly, the malevolent ones, which 
Paul referred to as the 'greys', were 
really in control, and they were the 
ones responsible for the cattle 
mutilations, for human abductions and 
the implanting of sinister control 
devices in humans, for maintaining a 
secret underground base under Archu¬ 
leta Peak near Dulce in northwestern 
New Mexico, and for having supplied 





the U.S. Government with alien space 
hardware and weapons which ultimately 
proved defective or were caused to 
crash, thus leaving human civilization 
virtually defenceless against 

invasion.** 

Most of the paranoid scenario promul- 

f ated by Lear and his small circle of 
ollowers, then, had its genesis in the 
fevered brain of Paul Bennewitz, aided 
to a (unwitting?) degree by AFOSI 
machinations, and Moore himself, as 
the agent who passed doctored, and in 
some cases wholly fabricated, *official* 
UFO documents from Doty to Bennewitz. 

Moore*s confession drew a few ugly 
utterances from Lear and Bennewitz 
followers in the audience and from 
those who felt their worst suspicions 
about Moore confirmed. In such an 
atmosphere misunderstandings were 
almost inevitable. A few participants I 
talked to believed that Moore admitted 
willingly and knowingly participating 
in the spread of disinformation, this 
would not seem to be the case, and 
once Moore learned what was really 
going on, sometime in 1984, he declin¬ 
ed any further participation. By this 
time at least one other individual, Lee 
Graham another UFO researcher, had 
also come under surveillance because 
of his persistent Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation Act requests for documents 
dealing with Stealth technology. 

Ordinarily, that might have been the 
end of it, but these were hardly 
ordinary circumstances or times. Fast 
forward to Linda Moulton Howe, an 
independent Colorado producer of TV 
documentaries who became involved 
with animal mutilations in the late 
1970*s. Her research resulted in the 
1980 hour-long video A Strange 
Harvest^ focussing on cut-up cattle, 
and the massive. Just published Alien 
Harvest^ a 455-page hardback replete 
with colour microphotographs of laser¬ 
like incisions in Arkansas cattle, 
pictures of anomalous lights from the 
same area, adjoining Texas, a Foreward 
by Jacques Valine, and much regurgit¬ 
ated Bennewitz, mostly in the form of 
commentary by one Bill Coper, a Lear 
confidant. Subtitled *Further Evidence 
Linking Animal Mutilations and Human 
Abductions to Alien Life Forms*, 
Harvest also contains a 33-page trans¬ 
cript of a hypnosis session conducted 
by Leo Sprinkle on the women and boy 
wno said they witnessed aliens 
mutilating animals, the very same case 
in which Bennewitz was originally 
involved. 

Alien Harvest is in fact the printed 
version of the UFO documentary Howe 
herself originally had in mind when 
she signed a production contract with 
the cable-TV network. Home Box Office, 
in March of 1983. That proposed 
documentary, UFOs: the E-T Factor, was 
never made, for reasons that will soon 


become apparent. A prime source for 
the film Howe had in mind was none 
other than Bennewitz, whom AFOSI had 
assumed defused or decommissioned. 
Now, no doubt to their chagrin, he was 
about to *star*, or at least be feat¬ 
ured, in a UFO documentary to be hyped 
and shown on national TV! 

According to the scenario Moore out¬ 
lined, something akin to controlled 
panic must have broken out within 
AFOSI. Unknown to Moore, apparently, 
the same disinformation intended to 
discredit Bennewitz was dusted off and 
reused, this time with Howe as the 
recipient, and Doty doing the duping 
in person. A good deal of Harvest is 
in fact given over to Howe*s *double- 
cross* at the hands of Doty, happy to 
be taken as Falcon. According to Howe, 
Doty not only showed her *official* 
documents similar to the Presidential 
briefing papers which later surfaced 
as MJ-12, he also intimated that 
certain officials within the govern¬ 
ment hierarchy charged with UFO policy 
were dissatisfied with that policy, and 
might well welcome a measured release 
of much of the revealing *Top Secret* 
stuff in their files, including film 
footage of an actual encounter 
between alien beings and U.S. military 
personnel, alleged to have taken place 
at Ellsworth Are, South Dakota, 

If Howe was flattered, her superiors 
at Home Box Office must have been 
flabbergasted to an equal degree, the 
planned documentary was rapidly rising 
above the realm of a normal *eye- 
catcher* to the rarefied heights of 
scoop of the century. 

But it was not to be. the benefit of 
hindsight makes it appear that Doty 
and his superiors simply strung Howe 
along with a series of postponed dead¬ 
lines for delivery of the epoch making 
material. Eventually, one might say 
inevitably. Home Box Office officials 
grew disenchanted with the delays and 
cancelled the contract. Taken at face 
value, Howe*s runaround experiences 
with Doty, as well as the wealth of 
*information* conducted through the 
AFOSI disinformation conduit that was 
Bennewitz, permeate her book. Moore, 
somewhat gratuitously, and disregard¬ 
ing entirely the data out of Arkansas, 
which Howe presented in her own 
symposium speech, referred to Alien 
Harvest as **a dismal crop failure**. 

Outside the lecture hall before his 
talk, Howe greeted Moore with fire in 
her eyes: **This has gone on long 
enough,** she said, ** I want to know 
who*s being used and why?** 

**I know the answer to that one**, Moore 
said. **We both were.** 
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All of Moore's 
direct quotes 
are taken from 
his printed 
paper UFOs and 
the US 

Government: Part 
I, which he read 
word-for-word In 
person. The 
entire text Is 
available as a 
Focus newsletter 
from Moore 
himself, for $10 
from 4219 West 
Olive Ave., 

Suite 247, 
Burbank, CA, 
91505 
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II EVANS, Hilary. Alternate 
States of Consciousness; un- 
self, ot herself and super self. 
Aquarian Press, 1989. £6. 99. 

In his latest book Hilary 
Evans discusses the altered 
states of consciousness in 
which we encounter Maqonia, 
and where reality is decon¬ 
structed. Previous studies of 
ASC have tended to come from a 
medical/academic background, 
and concentrate on states in¬ 
duced by drugs, meditation and 
other techniques; Evans on the 
other hand discusses primarily 
spontaneous ASC’s, especially 
those on the debatable front¬ 
ier between psychopathology 
and parapsychology. These 
states, which Evans sees 
existing in contradistinction 
to the 'Usual States of 
Consciousness* (USC) - the 
world of daylight reason and 
commonsense - he divides into 
the unself, otherself and 
superself of the subtitle, and 
paradoxical states. 

In unself there may be either 
a lowering of the state of 
consciousness as in sleep or 
somnambulism, or fugue states 
such as highway hypnosis.; or 
a diminution of the personal¬ 
ity and activity such as occur 
in schizophrenic or depressive 
apathy. In extreme cases this 
can take the form of nihilist¬ 
ic delusions, the belief that 
one is dead or is diminishing 
like the Incredible Shrinking 
Man. 

It is perhaps the other three 
states which tend most to 
attract the attention of the 
psychical researchers, ufoloq- 
ists and the like. Unsetf 
states are states in which the 
experient becomes 'someone 
else*, as in possession 


trance, multiple personality 
or hypnotic past life regres¬ 
sion. These states may be 
associated with physiological 
changes, the surfacing of 
hidden talents or the 
resurfacing of lost knowledge, 
etc. In some cases these other 
states can be seen as examples 
of symbolic suicide. 

Higher Self states might be 
characterised by feelings of 
'absolute possibility* or 
inflationary states. They may 
range from transient peak 
experiences to fully-fledged 
mania. The enhanced powers may 
be those of physical endur¬ 
ance, such as the fire walkers 
or the increased productivity 
of the 'inspired artist*. Also 
associated with this inflat¬ 
ionary scenario is the 
hyperaesthesia which it has 
been suggested is caused by 
malfunctioning of the brain's 
information filtering system, 
people with mild, generalised 
hyperaesthesia may well come 
to think of themselves as 
psychic or especially empath- 
ic, which adds to the inflat¬ 
ionary over-confidence and 
sense of specialness. Often, 
highlighted powers in one area 
may be accompanied by a 
narrowing or lowering else¬ 
where, as in many hypnotic or 
hysterical states; the person 
with hysterical paralysis yet 
with extraordinary visual or 
auditory hyperaesthesia would 
be a case in point. Extreme 
examples are provided by the 
idiot-savants discussed by 
Darold Treffert. 

Evans leads us through a 
variety of stranqe experien 
ces, all suggesting that ASC 
are natural (everyone dreams), 
and in their more extreme 
forms can be triggered by a 


variety of physical and/or 
psychological stresses. In 
different people these produce 
greater or lesser alteration, 
blurring the line between the 
pathological and the non- 
pathological. The nocturnal 
UFO encounter and abduction 
provide a good example of how 
ASC can develop in the crucial 
brew of drowsiness, hyperae- 
mias and anxiety, with dimin¬ 
ished sensory input, which can 
generate near paranoid anxiety 
states in the most stable, 
with distortions of sensory 
experience. In some vulnerable 
people the loss of continuous 
intense sensory input may lead 
to transient depressed and 
fugue states with extreme 
feelings of helplessness and 
"being trapped". These feel¬ 
ings may be translated into 
abduction fantasies with their 
imagery of forced medical 
inspection, rape and bondage. 

If one has a criticism of this 
book it is the over-dependence 
on antique sources such as 
Charcot, while the highly 
relevant works of Ian McKellar 
are passed over in surprising 
silence. Hysteria, like witch¬ 
craft and UFO abductions, was 
probably a demand-produced 
reality in which the 'patient* 
acted out the fantasies of the 
interrogator. This should not 
blind us from realising that 
Hilary Evans is one of tne few 
interesting and stimulating 
writers in a field plagued by 
dullness. We might cavil about 
the odd detail here and there, 
but reading Evans's books in 
succession you get the impres¬ 
sion of someone who is think¬ 
ing new thoughts and groping 
towards something which may 
liberate our field from its 
many strait jackets 

Peter Roger son 


II MOODY, Robert. The Light 
Beyond. Macmillan, 1986. 
£9. 95. 

In his latest study of the 
near-death experience, Moody 
comes out of the closet and 
declares himself a survival- 
ist, but as with a number of 
these books it is difficult to 
know just how literally the 
author interprets the exper¬ 
ience. For instance, does 
Moody believe that out-of-the- 
body experiences involve 
quasi-ethereal etheric bodies 
which perceive the environment 
by means of photons falling on 
etheric retina? If so he 
clearly does not realise that 
this would make it impossible 
for the ethereal body to be 
invisible.* Equally, it is not 
clear whether he regards the 
transcendental locations as 
being quasi-physical locat¬ 
ions. 

A major point overlooked in 
such studies is that they are 
not directly studying experi¬ 
ences, but are dealing with 
narratives which have been 
socially constructed, in which 
experiences which may not be 
describable in detail, are 
reconstructed using the idiom 
of popular culture and cliche 
in an effort to communicate 
something of the ineffable. 

Moody follows in a long 
tradition of pietistic tracts 
in making healing and convers¬ 
ionary claims for his previous 
books, such as in the story of 
the crippled old lady who was 
given the strength to get out 
and about again after reading 
a copy of Life after Life 
given to her by a neighbour. 

Much of the book has a typical 
atmosphere of American ‘new- 
ageism* as in the extraordin¬ 
ary claim that acceptance of 
an afterlife would put an end 
to war. Absolute religious 
faith in afterlife certainly 
did not deter the Iranians or 
the Crusaders. Many of the 
claimed post-experience char¬ 
acter changes seem to resemble 
those of members of encounter 
groups etc., and the "feelings 
of being enveloped in an ocean 
of love**, "loving everybody” 
and going about with a fixed 
smile, would be seen by many 
as classic denial symptoms. 
This does not of course inval¬ 
idate the phenomenological 
character of the experiences 
which, even if subjective, are 
proudly meaningful to the 
experient. Peter Rogerson 
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II DELGADO, Pat and ANDREWS, 
Colin. Circular Evidence: a 
detailed investigation of the 
flattened swirled crops phen~ 
ontenon, London, Bloomsbury, 
198?. £14,95 

II FULLER, Paul and RANDLES, 
Jenny. Controversy of the 
Circles: an investigation of 
the crop circles mystery, 
BUFORA, 1989 

II MEADEN, George Terence. The 
Circles Effect and its Myster¬ 
ies. Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
Artetech, 1989. £9.95 

Crop damage has numerous 
causes, such as strong winds, 
hail, plant diseases, pests, 
or trampling by persons and 
animals. But when the damage 
takes the form of sharply 
defined circles, ringed circ¬ 
les and even symmetrically 
arranged groups of circles, 
then some more elaborate ex¬ 
planation is called for. These 
three new books complement one 
another in that they present 
and interpret the evidence in 
different ways. 

Circular Evidence contains 
excellent photographs, mainly 
in colour, and detailed des¬ 
criptions, which make it 
useful as a work of reference. 
However, its treatment of 
theories is weak and highly 
speculative. The theory that 
they may be caused by whirl¬ 
winds is dismissed as ‘a 
joke’. The authors conclude, 
after discussing various un¬ 
likely explanations, that 'the 
circles are created by an 
unknown force manipulated by 
an unknown intelligence'. Of 
course, if you accept that 
theory, then you don't have to 
bother thinking about it any 
further, as such a theory can 
explain practically anything. 

Dr Meaden, in The Circles 
Effect and its Mysteries^ 
refuses to take such an easy 
way out. He has been working 
on the circles problem since 
1980. He is a physicist with a 
strong interest in meteoro¬ 
logy, especially the more 
unusual or poorly researched 
kinds of meteorological phen¬ 
omena is editor of the Journal 
of Meteorology^ which contains 
many interesting reports on 
such topics. Meaden has devel¬ 
oped the theory that crop 
circles are caused by ‘a 
previously unrecognized kind 
of atmospheric plasma vortex'. 
Ordinary fair-weather whirl¬ 
winds, sometimes observed in 


England on hot summer after¬ 
noons, would not leave regular 
circles in crops. Meaden 
attributes this regularity to 
intense ionisation. Under the 
right conditions, separation 
of electric charges in the 
rotating column can lead to 
ionisation intense enough to 
cause powerful electric fields 
which constrain the air to 
move in a highly regular 
manner. Meaden's descriptions 
of the processes involved are 
rather hard to follow, and 
there is no mathematical 
treatment of the theory given 
in the book. This is hardly 
surprising, as mathematical 
descriptions of the behaviour 
of rotating fluids are some¬ 
what complicated, and will be 
made even more so when the 
effects of electric charge 
separation have to be taken 
into account! 

The theory is still being 
developed and Meaden has to 
keep making adjustments to 
account for newly discovered 
features of the circles. The 
attitude of professional met¬ 
eorologists to his work is 
somewhat sceptical and aloof, 
most of them rejecting the 
circles as the work of hoax¬ 
ers. Meaden's reply to them 
is: 'But as with all special¬ 
ist topics in science, those 
who are unqualified to judge 
should refrain from comment. 
No-one, but no-one^ should 
adopt a posture on the circles 
problem without first examin¬ 
ing, in the company of an 
expert guide, at least a few 
circles in the field.' 

If the theory of plasma 
vortices should turn out to be 
correct, it would explain a 
reat many UFO reports, much 
0 the chagrin of ETH enth¬ 
usiasts. Such vortices would 


glow in the dark and produce 
alarming electrical effects, 
such as those described in 
many UFO encounters. A number 
of examples are given in the 
book. Meaden also gives three 
eyewitness accounts of circles 
actually being formed, includ¬ 
ing one by Arthur Shuttlewood, 
who was with a large number of 
other witnesses at the time. 
There are a number of bizarre 
reports in Shuttlewood's writ¬ 
ings that could be attributed 
to sightings of plasma vort¬ 
ices. 

In Controversy of the Circles^ 
Fuller and Randles give an 
excellent review of circles 
reports, theories and field 
investigations. All of the 
theories are discussed, but 
Meaden's is by far the most 
favoured by BUFORA investigat¬ 
ors. The authors are well 
aware of the various object¬ 
ions to the theory, though, 
and there is no tendency to be 
dogmatic about it. Consider¬ 
able space is devoted to 
revealing the activities of 
the myth-makers, and the more 
irresponsible ufologists who 
constantly air their absurd 
notions in the tabloids and in 
the barmier UFO journals. 

The authors of all three books 
are in agreement in dismissing 
hoaxing as a major cause of 
circle formation. They point 
to the great complexity of the 
manner in which the crops are 
laid down and various other 
details which are difficult or 
impossible to produce artific¬ 
ially. This leaves us with 
only Dr Meaden's theory worthy 
of serious consideration, 
unless we prefer to start 
burbling about mysterious 
forces and alien intelligences 
whenever the subject is 
mentioned. John Harney 


II OWEN, Alex. The Darkened 
Hoorn; women, power and spirit¬ 
ualism in late 19th century 
England, Virago, 1989, £11.95. 

Alex owen studies the lives of 
a number of women who were 
associated with 19th century 
spiritualism. She sees medium- 
ship as a way in which women 
could improve their social 
status, independence and 
circle of friends. It was one 
of the few semi-respectable 
careers open to working-class 
women, and even for the middle 
classes it could lead to an 
escape from the confines of 
the drawing room and being an 
adjunct to a male world. 
Instead the woman medium could 
become a figure of power and 
influence in her own right, 
and could associate with the 
rich, famous and intellectual. 

British spiritualism, though 
generally progressive in out¬ 
look was considerably less 
radical than in the United 
States, where free-love was 
discussed and sometimes prac¬ 
ticed. Despite liberating 
women, spiritualism still held 
to traditional notions of 
femininity, in which women 
were sen as submissive instru¬ 
ments of of spiritual power. 

If women became too progres¬ 
sive and independent however, 
their husbands and other 
relatives might be tempted to 
have them placed in lunatic 
asylums. Two women who 
suffered in this manner were 
Georgina Weldon, who turned 
her home into an orphanage 
organised on progressive 
lines, and Louisa Lowe, who 
acted too hastily on the 
advice of automatic writing. 
It must be admitted that both 
women were probably manic- 
depressive, and Mrs Lowe had 
periods of severe paranoid 
psychosis - but as the saying 
goes, "just because you're 
paranoid doesn't men they’re 
not out to get you", and lock¬ 
ing your wife in a lunatic 
asylum was a de Facto form of 
divorce in the 19th century. 
It was of course much harder 
for wives to have their 
husbands locked up. In Mrs 
Lowe's case it is difficult to 
tell whether the automatic 
writing (a dialogue between an 
Old Lady and God, in effect 
dialogue between depression 
and mania) exacerbated her 
psychosis or provided a safety 
valve. Some of her activities 
recall those of modern day 
‘psychic questers'. 



Circles in a field of rye at Winterbourne Stoke 
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Ms Owen sees the seance room 
as a theatre in which hidden 
desires could be played out - 
she points out the teasing 
semi-nudity of many material¬ 
ised figures - a magical place 
in which the William Crookes 
of this world coOld be enchan¬ 
ted. She avoids the simplicit¬ 
ies of both the Ruth Brandon 
and the Brian Inglis approach 
to the subject, and presents a 
rounded and sympathetic 
portrait, which should be of 
great interest to many of our 
readers. Peter Pogerson 
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II HEARNE, Keith. Visions of 
the Future; an investigation 
of premonitions, Aquarian 
press, 1989. £4.99. 

In order to evaluate premonit¬ 
ions we need to examine 
material which was undeniably 
in the public domain before 
the predicted events came to 
pass, there is little of this 
in Dr Hearne‘s book, much of 
which consists of anecdotes by 
people who believe they are 
psychic. Often these anecdotes 
are of a personal nature not 
subject to verification, or 
whose verification lies in the 
memories of friends and 
relations, whose memories are 
liable to the same distortions 
as the percipients, and are in 
any case unlikely to contra¬ 
dict the word of a friend of 
loved one in a letter or 
telephone conversation with a 
stranger. 

Memory can rearrange facts. 
For example a woman who took a 
day's leave from work to meet 
a friend from America in 
Liverpool on the day of the 
tragic Henderson's department 
store fire, the ladies were 
going to Henderson's when when 
the percipient reported a 
feeling that 'we should not be 
together', and made the excuse 
that urgent work had come up 
and went to her office - where 
indeed there was urgent work. 
Later that afternoon her 
friend came to meet her, white 
and shaking. She had strolled 
around the city centre after 
they had parted, and arrived 
at Henderson's in time to see 
people jumping out of the 
windows. Is one being over- 
sceptical is suggesting that 
the original reason for the 
parting was that the percip¬ 
ient had found out about the 
urgent work after organising 
her day's leave, and her 
conscience got the better of 
her? No doubt memory changed 


after hearing about the close 
shave. 

Just how vague the connection 
between premonition and the 
alleged event can be is 
demonstrated in the case of a 
woman who had a dream that 
"she was in a squarish old 
car... like an old Austin". In 
the car with her were two men 
in German SS uniform. A limo¬ 
usine type car was approach¬ 
ing. A man with a 'pock-marked 
face', identified uncertainly 
on waking as Trevor Howard, 
was getting out of it. The two 
SS men got out of the old car 
and one of them drew a pistol 
from his holster and fired 
several shots at the actor, 
who fell. The SS men dashed 
back to their car and drove 
off. A man was left sitting in 
the other car. This somehow 
becomes a prediction of the 
assassination attempt on Pres¬ 
ident Reagan, because he was 
an ex-actor, and his would-be 
assassin Hinkley had been a 
member of the US Nazi party 
for a brief time. The more 
sceptical will see it as a 
memory of some war film which 
has affected the percipient - 
there must be several in which 
Trevor Howard confronts SS 
officers. 

In other cases the premoniti¬ 
ons appear to be related to 
the psychological problems of 
the percipient, but as real 
names are used it is probably 


not a good idea to comment to 
any great extent, though the 
personality profiles Hearne 
gives suggests they have sim¬ 
ilar personality structures to 
some abductees. Rather more 
interesting are cases in which 
people believe they have 
experienced precognitions of 
newsflashes of dramatic 
events. Again, the difficulty 
lies in finding non-memorate 
evidence that the events did 
take place as described. 

Hearne makes an interesting 
suggestion; that premonitory 
ability is commonest amongst 
women of childbearing age, and 
is part of an evolutionary 
survival mechanism. However, 
as Hearne then proceeds to 
explain premonitions by a 
rather paranoid form of 
idealism in which the whole 
universe is seen as a dream, 
which is being manipulated by 
who? in order to fool us, but 
The prisoner, oops, I'm sorry, 
Hearne, is searching for omens 
and coincidences in order to 
blow the gaffe (How does 
Hearne know that his readers 
are not part of the illus¬ 
ion?). Hearne believes that 
acceptance of this would turn 
peoples' minds to spiritual 
things, No doubt they could 
then carry on thinking that 
everything in the world is 
lovely and no-one is being 
crushed to death by tanks in 
the name of something or 
other. Peter Pogerson 


II ROGO, D. Scott. The Peturn 
from Siience: a study of near- 
death experiences, Aquarian 
Press, 1989. £6.99 

The subject of near-death 
experiences (NDEs) must be 
familiar by now to most 
readers. What they will want 
to know about NDEs is whether 
they are purely subjective or 
whether they indicate that a 
purely materialistic account 
of human life is inadequate to 
explain them. 

Rogo gives a clearly written 
review of most aspects of the 
subject, drawing on the work 
of several researchers, such 
as Raymond Moody, Kenneth Ring 
and Michael Sabom, He explores 
the similarities between NDEs 
and religious visions, and 
drug-induced experiences. 

It is sometimes alleged that 
ersons undergoing NDEs see 
hings which they could not 
normally know about, such as 
what is happening in another 
room. Rogo discusses such 
cases in a chapter entitled 
'Paranormal aspects of the 
NDE'. He admits that perfectly 
normal explanations are avail¬ 
able in many cases, and that 
the most Interesting cases 
have not been rigorously 
investigated. However, he 
believes that NDEs are 
objectively real. 

There is also discussion of 
the of the question concerning 
the extent to which the 
content of NDEs is culturally 
determined. Investigations 
among Melanesians showe that 
although they reported some¬ 
what similar experiences, 
there were important differen¬ 
ces. The Melanesians did not 
report out-of-the-body experi¬ 
ences or the feelings of 
exhilaration, or other strong 
emotional reactions commonly 
reported by people brought up 
in the Western, Christian 
tradition who are the source 
of most of the available 
reports. 

Differing opinions are pre¬ 
sented in a very fair and 
reasonable manner, making this 
book a good introduction to 
the subject. John Harney 
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II SHUKER, Carl N. P. Mystery Cats of the Vorid; from blue 
tigers to Exmoor beasts. Hale, 1989. £12.95 

Anyone expecting another light, gee-whiz, 'look what's out 
there' romp of the McEwan/Bord variety will find this book 
something of a shock, for it is a decidely serious book, by a 
decidedly serious (crypto)zoologist, and although some of the 
author's arguments are rather technical for the lay reader, but 
they are worth persevering with in order to understand the core 
of his thesis. 

Eschewing paranormalist speculation, Shuker argues in favour of 
what might be called 'moderate anomalies' - yes, there are 
Surrey Pumas, but they are escapees; there are indeed poorly 
described felids in Africa, South America and, perhaps. North 
America; Australian mystery cats will be either marsupials or 
yet more escapees. 

Sceptics might think that Shuker's thesis depends an awful lot 
on careless people allowing big cats to escape all over the 
place, and that Shuker's work is an example of Mauger's thesis 
of 'naturalisation' and 'scientification' of supernatural and 
mythic belief systems. The appeal of the mystery cat myth lies 
in its evocation of the Platonic essence of cat, wild 
mysterious and free, defying the modern world of the factory 
farm and the property developer, even (especially?) in Surrey. 

Peter Pogerson 
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II PENNICK, Nlqel. Practical 
Magic in the Norse Tradition, 
Aquarian, 1989. £7.99, 

II BARRETT, Clive. The Norse 
Tarot. Aquarian, 1989. £14,95 
(book and tarot deck). 

Nlqel Pennlck continues his 
retrieval of neglected aspects 
of northern European folk and 
religious lore. Firstly he 
examines folklore survivals of 
calendrlcal traditions, time 
recording, and perceptions of 
direction and orientation 
which helped to structure the 
framework within which the 
northern peoples (here basic¬ 
ally considered as non-Latin 
northern and western Europ¬ 
eans) perceived their environ¬ 
ment and the natural changes 
within It, He then considers 
nature lore; the nature and 
attributes of plants and 
places, particularly as 
revealed through surviving 
traditions and folklore. In 
the chapter ‘Magic of the 
North’ he looks at what Is 
known of the Northern mystical 
and religious beliefs. An 
Interesting section compares 
the warrior tradition of the 
Viking berserkers with the 
better known oriental martial 
arts, perceiving a common 
thread between them. 

In the final chapters of the 
book he looks at the possibil¬ 
ities of re-uslng some of 
these traditions as part of a 
modern system of mystical and 
magical practice, and proposes 
a set of rituals that a 
latter-day practitioner might 
use. However, I think most 
readers will find the book of 
greatest value for Its 
recovery and recording of the 


wealth of popular belief that 
has survived, albeit precari¬ 
ously, to the present day. It 
Is particularly rich In the 
lore of East Anglia, the 
author's home territory. 

Generously Illustrated, and 
with useful appendices and 
glossaries (I was pleased to 
discover Bellsama, the Goddess 
of the River Mersey) the book 
Is a most readable account of 
fast disappearing beliefs, 
rituals and survivals - and It 
tells you how many beans make 
five! 

Norse Gods and Viking life 
form the basis of the Illust¬ 
rations on Clive Barratt's 
tarot cards. The quality of 
the Illustrations Is excel¬ 
lent: firmly yet delicately 
drawn, and using to the full 
the rich visual Imagery of the 
Northern traditions - a cont¬ 
rast to some other recent 
decks from the same publish¬ 
ers, which have been weakly 
Illustrated. The traditional 
tarot trumps have been very 
well Interpreted to aspects of 
Norse mythology; sometimes so 
approprlatly - the Hanged Man 
as Odin suspended from the 
sacred tree, for Instance - 
that one Is tempted to ask If 
this may have been the source 
of the original Image! The 
suit cards show aspects of 
secular Viking like - rather 
Idealised - but are also good, 
strong Images. 

Thorsons have recently been 
taken over and I hear rumours 
that their new owners do not 
approve of tarot. I hope this 
does not cut off what seems to 
be our only British source of 
new decks. John Rimer 
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II PENNICK, Nigel & DEVEREUX, 
Paul. Lines on the Landscape; 
leys and other linear enigmas. 
Hale, 1989. £12.95. 

Surprising little of this book 
Is actually about leys as we 
know and love them. It Is a 
detailed exposition of the 
variety of large-scale linear 
constructions, accepted by 
establishment archaolegists, 
produced by many societies 
across the world. English 
cursuses^ Roman roads, the 
Nazca and other Andean lines, 
the Bolivian sacred paths. The 
story Is brought up to date 
with a study of the continuing 
fascination with alignments as 
revealed by medieval and 
renaissance urban planning to 
such unlikely 20th century 
manifestations as Milton Keyes 
shopping centre! 

A chapter looks at the devel¬ 
opment of modern ley hunting, 
and here one of the main 
purposes for this book emer- 
es. It Is attempting to wrest 
ey-huntlng from the hands of 
the mystics, cut through the 
blatherlngs about energy lines 
and return It to rational 
discussion. The authors draw 


a clear distinction between 
'research-based ley hunting' 
and what, borrowing a phrase 
from elsewhere, we might call 
'belief-oriented' ley hunting, 
and are devastating In their 
attack on the latter; "the 
excesses of modern ley work, 
usually dowsing, are often a 
mish-mash of personal belief 
systems masquerading as objec¬ 
tive facts. The dowsing rod 
has become an Implement to 
authorise the acceptance of 
subjective Ideas as factual 
statements". Such Iconoclasm 
"can readily lead to accusat¬ 
ions of being materialist, 
'scientific', reductionist..." 
which are already emerging In 
the 'earth mysteries’ press. 

The authors present us with a 
clear summary of a wealth of 
Indisputable, but still myst¬ 
erious, linear landscape feat¬ 
ures. They have also made the 
strongest case yet that the 
remnants of such features 
exist In Britain as leys. 
Anyone wishing to challenge 
this thesis will now have lo 
do so without the aid of the 
'lunatic fringe' who have 
previously helped scupper the 
ley-hunters' case, John Rimer 
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